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THE  discontinuance  in  September,  1907,  of  the  stage  line  which 
for  nearly  60  years  had  transported  the  United  States  mails  and 
afforded  conveyance  for  passengers  to  and  from  Brimfield,  east 
and  west,  marked  the  close  of  an  age  which  the  survival  of  this 
line  had  prolonged  beyond  its  general  limits  far  into  the  modern  era. 
The  age  of  the  stage  coach,  thus  extended  over  more  than  a  century  of 
time,  consisting  of  several  periods,  each  possessing  special  characteristics 
and  reasons  for  interest;  while  the  line  recently  closed  linked  the  old 
time  with  the  present  by  continuing  at  its  beginning  features  of  an  earlier 
period,  and  reflecting  toward  its  close  the  radically  changed  conditions 
of  today. 

Naturally  the  line  which  continued  this  long  age  up  to  the  arrival 
of  the  electric  railway  in  Brimfield,  was  not  sought  by  travelers  after  the 
opening  of  the  modern  means  of  transit  early  in  July,  but  the  stage, 
suddenly  deserted  by  people,  continued  to  wind  its  way  over  the  hills, 
looking  like  a  relic  of  long  ago  with  the  cars  flying  past  it,  in  faithful 
performance  to  the  end  of  the  mission  intrusted  to  a  grander  predecessor 
in  the  days  of  stage-coach  glory. 

With  the  passing  of  this  mail  route  there  is  closed  also  an  age  of  man- 
ners and  customs  relatingto  travel  and  transportation.  For  the  Southbridge 
and  Palmer  stage  line,  shortened  to  the  Palmer  and  Fiskdale  line  in  1896, 
on  the  extension  of  the  electric  railway  to  Fiskdale,  has  served  not  only 
for  carrying  the  mails  and  for  the  safe  passage  of  countless  travelers 
during  its  existence  of  over  half  a  century,  but  also  for  the  transportation 
of  commodities  in  such  variety  as  would  form  a  study  for  the  historian. 
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1  lu-  siruarii 111  m  HnnihiKl  has  )irt.st.nr(.cl  an  msranct.-  nt  rlu-  sur\i\al 
i>t  a  pasr  at^i-  in  nsptcr  ro  rra\t.  l  and  rranspnrrariDii  in  oiu-  part  ot  a  st*c- 
ii>n  wlu  iT  lu  li^li hi inn^  rowns  Imiu;  ha\c-  hn-n  usvd  rn  ninckrn  tacihrus; 
and  ir  alsn  has  ilhisrrait  d  rhr  Cdnriiuiancr  of  rhr  pasr  in  Dm,-  phase  of  rhr 
life  ot  a  town  xshk-h  m  nnwisr  has  hi^mcl  hihiiul  m  sncial  usams,  itliica- 
rinnal  aiul  hri.  iar\  mri  i"(  srs  ami  nulusrniais  rhnir.  Sn  \\  hik-  rhr  luw  luck  r 
is  hciiii:;  \\(k-iinuil  rhi-  old  ounhr  nor  ro  pass  unnond  anil  un rtcoickik 
sincf  ir  is  iniporranr  m  irs  nuii\idMal  hisroi"\  ami  sit^nihcanr  m  irs  nlarioii 
ro  rlu-  hisroi\  of  sram--coai.-li  tla\  s  m  m-m  ral,  ro  which  rlu  ir  will  al\\a\s 
chn<;  a  hm  Hax  or  of  loniaiu  i-. 

Irw  asm  i  S -^o,  w  lu  n  (  ic  n .  |- ir/.-l  U  nr\  W  arrt  n.  a  nari\ i ot  Hnnihi  Kl. 
was  assisranr  posrnia sm-mnrra  1.  rhar  rlu-  mail  rourr  from  I'alnur  r^ 
^MlUthl1rld^^  was  rsra  hlislu-d,  Ll.i\inii;  rlu-  pt-opli-  ot   Hrimti(.-ld  rlu-  ad\an- 

ot  a  daiK  mail  trom  Ni-w  ^  ork  lutort.  \\arr(.-n  or  Wrsr  Hiooktu  ld 
hail  surh  tai  ihrus.  l'ir\ious  ro  rhar  rinu-  orlu  r  .md  loum  i  disraiu'i  ^ram 
liius  rransporriil  tlu  Kiimtii  ld  mails.  In  1S4.S  a  daiK  sram-  from  \\  aririi 
ro  Sratford  carrud  mails  ro  Hrimtii  ld,  hiir  rhis  was  nor  a  Iradinij;  rouri-  m 
rlu-  hisror\  ot  siudi  rnriipiisrs  and  did  not  sU|ij-ioi-r  a  co.u-h  and  tom- 
horst-s.  I-,arlu  r  rhan  rhis  rwo  wrand  coach  rontrs  ami  mail  luus  crossrd 
i-ach  orlur  m  j-lnmhild;  oiu  iHrwccn  SpniiL^tii  Id  and  1 'r^  i\ idriu'i  and 
rlu  orhi  r  In  rwrm  I  laittord  and  W  orci  strr.  \n  i  arlu  r  sra^r  liiu  lu  rwci  n 
HairtMiil  and  Woiccsn  r  ran  rhroii!j;h  Urimhtld,  Inir  ir  is  nor  known  to 
ha  \  c  hrcn  a  mail  routf. 

I  lu  nn-ar  posr-roiin-  trom  Hosron  ro  \lhan\  la\  norrh  of"  Hiimtii  Id- 
and  mail  was  tirsr  carrud  to  rlu  rown  In  nussciimrs  trum  that  lonn. 
In  I  7w7  ilu  mail  stam  ht'  ivistun  t  h  n  i  iinu  s  a  wiik,  nachiiiL:,  Woicisttr 
ar  a.  m.,  Iliookfu  Id  tin  si  com  1  ila\  at  I  1  a.  m..  and  Spiini^tu  Id  at  1  |u  m. 
If  Is  not  iinhkiK,  howiMi,  that  tlun  was  coinuction  at  ditlinm  tinus 
httwitn  this  nuat  post-iMun  and  Statloid.  .is  tlu  miiuial  \\atiis  tluic 
<  a  1  h,  a  tt  I  .ufi  d  1 1  a  \  I  li  I  s  1 1  >  '111  1  m  sr  mh  . 

The  Sprinj^field  and  Providence  I.ine 

\\  hilt  tlu  ■■( 'it  I/tils'  hiu  111'  stam -coaclu  s hitwiiii  llaitloid  and 
\\  '  lU  I  st(  I  had  a  hiilliant  ca  n  <  i  1 1  om  I  S  ^  j  t, ,  1  S  a s  m a n \  as  11  ci  mcIu  s 
ha\mi:  hi  I  n  I'.untid  dail\.  at  I'lu  tiiiu  in  its  ixisiiiui,  tlu  Spim^tu  Id 
and  rii'\id(nci   liiu  ,  npiiud  in  l^'^,  \\as  maintaiiiid  tui  a  much  lonoi  1 


THE  WEST  BRICK  SCHOOL-HOUSE 


period  and  was  of  more  importance  m  stage-coach  history.  Calvin 
Hitchcock,  the  veteran  merchant  of  Ware,  now  in  his  93d  year,  dis- 
tinctly remembers  seeing  the  fine  coaches  on  both  lines,  drawn  by  four 
and  sometimes  by  six  horses,  pass  over  the  roads.  The  route  of  the  Spring- 
field and  Providence  line  lay  through  the  section  where  his  early  boyhood 
was  passed.  From  Springfield  the  course  of  the  stages  was  first  to  North 
Wilbraham,  then  to  Monson  and  from  there  by  a  circuitous  way  to  Brim- 
field.  Between  Monson  and  Brimfield  the  route  went  first  over  the  hill 
now  called  East  hill,  past  "Elder"  Lyon's  house  on  the  summit  of  that 
hill  to  Abner  Nichols's  mill  situated  in  the  valley  where  the  residence 
of  Miss  Boorman  now  stands.  Thence  it  was  northeast  across  a  rugged 
incline  to  the  old  wooden  school-house  standing  about  400  feet  southeast 
of  the  present  "West  brick"  school-house. 

From  the  school-house  it  went  up  the  "Long  hill,"  as  the  "old  road" 
was  called  which  was  discontinued  about  i860,  but  whose  course  is  now 
and  then  discerned  in  the  woods.  Mr.  Hitchcock  remembers  watching 
the  coaches  go  past  the  school-house  when  he  was  a  boy  in  that  school, 
and  past  the  house  where  he  then  lived,  known  more  recently  as  the  David 
Parker  place.  On  either  side  of  the  school-house  the  stage-route  lay 
through  a  wild  region  of  hills  and  ravines,  forming  a  broken  mountain- 
side difficult  of  passage,  but  which  in  recent  time  the  achievements  of 
state  highway  and  electric  road  building  have  subdued  by  marvelous 
fills  and  cuts,  though  fortunately  without  destroying  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  region.  Its  romantic  interest  is  increased  by  the  numerous  foot- 
paths and  cart-paths  crossing  the  wooded  hillsides  and  the  disused,  grass- 
grown  roads  by  which  the  people  of  former  generations  traversed  the  sec- 
tion, trying  to  make  improved  ways  of  passage. 
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Such  suggc-stiN  c  ami  jncturcsc]  ik-  nanus  as  the  "Ciuli"  road"  and  the 
"Dungeon,"  h\-  which  rhe  older  ]H-ople  still  designate  localities,  harmonize 
with  the  character  of  the  region.  Such  ilitiiculties  of  ascent  to  rlu-  le\el 
of  Hiimheld  \illagt-  has  this  mountainside  presented  to  modern  nuthods 
i>t  transit,  that  the  oKi  wa\  ot  rra\<.l  has  heen  kept  up  until  now,  ami  the 
hist(U"\  ot  a  town  \  italh'  aH(.-cted  m  conse(| uence. 

.After  crossing  tin-  heart  ot  this  section  and  tmishmg  the  climh  up 
the  mountain,  the  SpringtieKl  stage  tound  a  path  through  a  pass  in 

flu-  high  harriers  that  surround  the  Brimtield  plateau,  until  it  reached 
rlu  C  harles  place;  then  it  turiunl  north  ot  the  present  road,  to  go  over 
the  hill  to  the  ciuiur  In  the  "Sijuire"  Wales  jilace.  I  his  was  m  ac- 
cord.mce  w  irh  the  idtl-tmu'  polic\-  ot  stage-coach  routes  to  mount  the  hilU 
msti.ul  ot  going  around  them,  hecause  if  was  held  that  the  course  o\er 
the  hill  was  the  shorter.  Atterward  tlu-  philosoplu'  ot  the  Hiimticld  tar- 
nu-r  \N  ho  contemled  tor  the  huilding  ot  roads  around  the  hases  ot"  hills 
came  to  prc\ail.  His  ott-npeateil  rein.irk  was,  "  I'll  sa\  agin  as  Txe 
said  atori-,  riiar  the  hail  ot  a  kittle  is  just  as  long  standing  up  as  it  is 
la\  ing  down."  W  luiuxc  r  it  is  noted  that  three  roails  toUowi-d  tlu-  same 
geiural  course-  In-twein  two  points,  it  mav  In-  interred  that  the  oiu-  going 
()\er  rlu-  highest  part  ot  a  hill  was  huilt  expressU'  tor  .i  stage-routi-  which 
was  inteiuh-d  ro  In  an  air  liiu-  and  which  sonu'tinu'S  left  a  house  that  tlu- 
first  old  lo.id  h;(d  wound  up  ro  m  an  accommodating  manner,  linralU- 
" our  m  the  lors." 

<  )t  ciiuist.  tlu-  earliest  stages  toUowi-d  tlu-  oiiginal  hi(^hwa\s  laid  out 
at  tlu  strrKnu-nr  of  towns,  which  went  o\t,r  tlu-  hills  nor  ouK  hecaiisi-  the 
wa\  s(-e  nu  (I  hkik-  din  ct.  hut  tor  tlu-  sakt.-  ot  a\(Mtlin^  swamps  ami  tlu 
hndgmg  i.t  strtams.  Tlu-  roail  Iniilr  at'rerward  aroiiiul  tlu  hill  .iiul 
t(dlowt-d  In  tlu-  stagi-  co;iclu  s  ot  a  hirer  |n  i  lod  is  srill  called  otreiirimes 
tlu  "nt  \\  mail,"  alrhmiL:h  ir  ma\  ha\e  heen  huilt  nmn  rhan       \'i-ars  ago. 

The  Hartford  and  Worcester  Line 

I  he  llaittnid  .md  \\n!\-(st(  !  ■"C'lti/eiis"  line"  was  .111  (imipiisi  m 
^^hu  h  n.iiimus  inwiis  took  ^ir.it  intrust  aiul  which  \sas  m.uh  .1  pMst-idite 
hv"  l'Msiin,istei-(  mural  Mill.      Ihr  1  uu   w  .,  s  i  st  .i  h  I  islu  d  In  a  c  - ,  p, . , .,  no,, 

^"mpMs.d  mI   p|..pilrtM|s  111  tlu    \.ll|iills  I-iWIls  toMU  St.ltlmd  t>'  Kp'Mktuld. 

An  intiitsMiiL:  d'Hunum  cinisisimn  ,,t  rlu  .iituKs  ><\  .i^uinunt  this 
coip.iiatiMii  h.is  |)(  (  11  fdimd  iictiith  .md  dip^sind  in  tlu  Uiimtuld 
puhlu   lihi  .1 1  \  .      I  h<   pit  .im  hl(   1 1  .ids 
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"The  Undersigned,  Owners  and  Proprietors  of  the  Citizens'  Line  of 
Stage-Coaches  that  run  from  Hartford  to  Worcester  through  Elh'ngton, 
do  for  the  well  ordering  and  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Concern,  ordain 
and  establish  the  following  articles  of  agreement." 

The  articles  were  signed  at  Stafford,  Ct.,  f>bruary  28,  1834,  and  the 
signatures  are  John  Holton,  Pardon  Allen,  Arnold  Slocum, Elisha  Pember, 
Benjamin  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Thomas  Bolton,  Daniel  N.  Green,  Samuel 
Smith,  Gardner  Gould,  John  W.  Utley,  Eleazer  B.  Draper,  Eli  Horton, 
E.  B.  Pratt,  B.  &  C.  Adams  (by  A.  Work,  Attorney),  Thomas  Pinks  & 
Co.,  Erasmus  Stebbins,  Ezekiel  Walker,  Aaron  Kimball,  Jonas  Esta- 
brook,  Earnsworth  &  Harris,  J.  M.  Warren.  Brimfield  and  Stafford 
have  the  largest  representation  among  the  signers.  There  are  11  articles, 
covering  nine  pages  of  a  record  book  relatingto  organization,  management, 
expenses  and  profits.  The  interest  in  the  enterprise  was  divided  into 
shares  of  ^100  each.  The  line  was  divided  into  five  sections,  and  the 
proprietors  of  each  section  were  to  choose  a  director  for  that  section  and 
hold  their  annual  meeting  on  the  second  Monday  in  September.  The 
annual  meeting  of  all  the  proprietors  was  held  on  the  second  Monday 
in  October.  The  directors  of  all  the  sections  constituted  the  board  of 
directors.  Article  7  specifies  the  duties  of  the  clerk,  and  incidentally 
throws  much  light  on  the  business  details  of  the  line.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  furnish  the  President  and  each 
Director  with  a  true  and  attested  Copy  of  the  articles  of  agreement  annu- 
ally, within  one  month  after  each  annual  meeting  of  said  Proprietors. 
The  clerk  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  board  of  directors 
in  any  business  relating  to  the  management  of  that  part  of  the  concern  in 
which  all  the  Proprietors  have  a  common  Interest,  such  as  hiring  and 
paying  Agents,  Bridge  Toll,  Drivers  through  the  whole  line,  purchasing 
and  repairing  Coaches,  Sleighs,  Bells,  Buffalo  Robes,  Advertising,  etc. 
And  to  see  that  all  money  as  Fare  is  properly  receipted  and  to  see  that  all 
money  that  shall  be  taken  at  the  Ends  of  said  line  is  deposited  safely  in 
the  Bank  to  the  Credit  of  the  Citizens'  Line  Payable  to  said  Clerk,  and 
who  shall  pay  the  same  over  to  the  several  Directors  on  demand  according 
to  the  Mileage  of  each  Section,  after  paying  the  Common  Stock  Debts 
and  all  other  common  stock  expenses,  and  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of 
the  clerk  to  see  that  the  Stages  are  run  regularly,  departing  from  each  end 
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ot  said  l.iiu-  :it  mr-Ii  tmu-  as  rlu-  hoard  nt  Dirccrors  shall  nri.hr  aiul  to 
rriiuhirL-  am!  sen-  rhar  a  nnu-  l)ill  In-  prinnd  on  rlu-  hack  ot  t.ach  \\a\  Bill, 
ami  rlu-  hours  of  arii\al  ami  (.k-parrun-  at  rach  sccrion,  or  Cdiaiiging  plact- 
In  i-iui-ri-d.  Ir  shall  In-  rlu-  iliir\-  of  rlu-  clnlv  ro  rtporr  ro  rlu-  Boanl  ot 
Directors  ar  rlu-w  nu-rrins^s.  rlu-  aniounr  ot'  all  C'n-dirs  ro  said  I.iiu-  and 
drhrs  ai::ainsr  said  lim-  tor  nioiu-\  jKiid  oiir  on  account  ot  cxpt-nsis  which 
shall  ha\c-  accructl  on  rlu-  C'oiiinion  Srock  concern,  and  shall  tiiclarc  rlu- 
tli\idc!ul  ot  an\-  ro  each  ot  said  Si-ctions  acconlm^  ro  rluir  respi-cri\e 
MlKa-e." 

The  cleik's  compensation  tor  his  scrxicis  aiul  all  rlu-  ri-sponsihilit\ 
eiitaili-tl  \vas  specitu-d  as  "one  chdlar  per  da\-  aiul  his  iU'Cessar\'  exjienscs 
tor  tlu-  rinu-  lu-  actualK'  is  emplo\  t-d  m  the  comp;in\'  husiiu-ss." 

\ccordin^  to  tlu-  tinal  article  ot'  ;iii;reenu-nf,  no  ]M-o]irieror  could  si  ll 
his  share  or  shares  to  a  p(.-rson  luir  alrcadx'  an  owner  w  ithout  the  consi  nr 
of  a  maioiir\  ot  rlu-  hoard  of  direcrors.  W  luri  rlu-  \ariahle  condirions 
upon  which  tlu-  optrarion  ot  a  sraii;c-  line  depemleil  aiul  rlu-  dit^u-ulties 
ot  corporarc-  manamnunt  of  such  a  conciin  aie  consuki eti.  such  careful 
and  di-railetl  specifications  as  the  aho\e  a  K-  not  surprisinii;.  I  he  woiulei 
is  that  nnu  schetlules  could  In-  so  closeK'  fidlowetl  and  that  |Mssai.;es 
were-  made  w  ith  such  satet\  ,  or  that  a  sta<ie-line  concern  could  he  man- 
ai^ed  w  ith  aiu  ilenree  of  satisfaction.  I  lu-  duries,  and  especialK  flu-  finan- 
cial relations,  of  rlu-  ilirectors  an-  [irLScrihed  m  such  a  lonj;  and  minuti-l\ 
specitu-(l  arncle  that  siireh  e.ich  director,  while  assuieil  of  his  lUst  dui-s, 
was  t-oiifuu-d  wirhm  a  straiLihf  aiul  narrow  w.i\,  which  ofKied  no  nuaiis 
of"  escape  into  de\ lous  parhs  of  |nrson.il  pii\ilei;e  oi  pruaie  ^am.  In 
those-  da\s  ir  is  t  \  uh  nt  that  a  coiiip;iii\  rook  no  chance  s  with  itse  lf.  It 
w  as  a  scrupulous  am  . 

I  lu   distanct   from  Uiimfu  kI  to  ll.nrtoid  w.is  called  .[^  miles.     I  lu 

route  was  dl\lded   lUIo  f'lUI    st.ines  <<\    stcrioMs.  .ihoUI    I  ^  miKs  IM  .1  sta^e, 

or  "lick,"  with  a  cha  nj^e  of  luu  ses  at  the  eiul  of  t  .uh  st  .i^t  .  I  lu  co.ulu  s 
on  ilu  llaiitiud  and  Wi'icistii  C"iti/ins'  hm  um  u  d  Hiimfuld  h\  ilu 
piest  1)1  W.iks  iii.id  "U  (lull  w.i\  li'iiii  >tai'oid,  which  W.IS  .mu  of  [lu 
plae'is  wlun  ilu  luusis  w  ( n  chan<;ed,  .iiul  passeil  out  of  |>iimtuld  t" 
iJioiikfu  ld  h\  >lu  im,in  pond,  oi  (in.it  p  uid,  ,is  it  w.is  ilun  callid,  and 
ihi'iUL:h  >oiuh  W.iinn,  which  w.is  ilun  tlu  ihiixini;  husuu  ss  ct  ni(  i  of 
\\  .1  M  1  n  .     \  1 1  s.  111!  1 1\  W  1  H  ids  .  .f  W  oi  e»  si(  I  1 1  la  lis  s(  I  inn  s(i  in.i  n\  of  i  htst 
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coaches  pass  the  old  red  school-house  in  the  Northeast  district  in  Brim- 
field,  when  she  was  a  child  at  school  there,  that  "it  seemed  almost  like 
living  in  a  city." 

This  stage  line  had  a  rival  and  competitor  in  the  "Eclipse"  line, 
which  ran  through  Sturbridge,  so  that  fares  were  reduced  as  low  as  $1.00 
or  ^1.50  between  Hartford  and  Worcester.  Mention  of  toll  charges  is 
made  in  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Citizens'  line,  but  there  were 
never  any  turnpike  roads  with  their  toll  demands  in  Brimfield.  The 
nearest  turnpike  was  in  Holland,  over  which  the  Eclipse  line  may  have 
run. 

A  stage-coach  line  earlier  than  the  Citizens'  line  went  from  Hartford 
to  Worcester  through  Brimfield,  and  its  route,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  hill  climbing,  was  over  Haynes  hill  from  Wales  to  Brimfield. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  stage  routes  lay  through  Brimfield  in 
early  times  of  which  all  knowledge  has  vanished,  and  only  a  vague  hint 
remains.  In  some  places  they  have  become  sections  of  present  highways; 
elsewhere  they  may  be  discovered  as  discarded  and  overgrown  roads 
or  as  useful  cart  paths. 

Interest  of  Long  Abandoned  Roads 

An  old  road,  grass-grown  and  forgotten,  now  faintly  traced  and  now 
disappearing  altogether,  is  invested  with  mingled  charm  and  awe.  Mys- 
tery and  scenes  of  the  imagination  together  hover  over  it.  The  whole 
countryside  has  become  a  palimpsest  by  the  tracings  of  the  roads  and 
paths  of  succeeding  generations.  Old  stage  roads  possess  peculiar  im- 
pressiveness  because  they  connected  far  distant  places  and  tell  of  the 
braving  of  long  journeys  in  quest  of  new  scenes  and  adventures. 

There  stands  out  from  the  dimness  of  supposition  concerning  the 
earliest  stage  routes  through  Brimfield  the  well-established  tradition  of 
a  remarkable  location  over  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  west  of  the  "Hol- 
low." In  the  ledge  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  1,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  are  grooves  in  the  solid  rock  which  people  now  past  middle  life 
had  pointed  out  to  them  in  childhood  by  their  parents  as  having  been  made 
many  years  before  by  the  wheels  of  stage  coaches  going  from  Boston  to 
Hartford.  Measurements  have  found  these  grooves  to  correspond  in 
distance  apart  with  the  width  of  the  road  which  may  be  traced  beyond. 


Mil  I    POM)  AM)  \l()l  N  I  AIN  WEST  OF  THK  "HOLl.OW 


I  In-  \\t  ;inii!^  iiun  rlu-  lock  IhhI  m;i\  1h-  accounrrd  (ny  In  rlu'  cusroiii  of 
cIki  m  iiil:  rlu  whirls  romrlu  f  m  rlu-  .ihsnur  n\'  Ni;ikrs;  lu  iuh  hi  riiiu-  rlu- 
(.•ftt-crs  i)t  a  fhisiliii^  proct-ss  wmilil  In-  piiuhuTil  In  rlu-  slitlino;  wlu-i-U. 

I  nwai'il  rlu-  wrsr  rlu-  mail  wrnr  rliii'uuli  rlu  Uallnu  wixuls  jjui  In  rlu-  <Ad 
llallou  lunisr,  (iiu'i-  rlu-  hmiu-  uf' a  hiaiuh  of' rlu-  taniiK  t'loiii  which  i-aiiu- 
rlu  piMiu  I  IS  ot  rlu  iloi-riim-  n\  \  risa  lism.  Innsts  ha\i-  In  rn  lur  ih>wn 
ami  ha\(  LTrnwii  aiu  w;  luaisrs  ha\i-  priislu  li  ami  rlu  ir  i-rllai'  lu>lrs  ha\i- 
filKil  lip;  nun  ha\r  iluil  aiul  rhrii-  nanus  ha\r  lui-n  t'orLlorrrn;  Inlii-.s 
ha\(-  lu-(-n  nidilitu-il  anil  ha\r  rakin  m-w  tMrnis.  hur  rlu  whirl  lurs  cur 
in  rlu-  s.ihcl  wi.imic  tlu  nidunrain  ha\r  lui  n  |insi  i-\i  il  rhiMUi;h  rlu-  lu  ar 
"t  siimiiii  I  aiul  ilu  fr'isrs  ot  wmn  r  in  lasnni;  winuss  r<i  rlu  inrn  pul  aiul 
pi-isisn  iit  spun  whk  h  hn  ialh  cur  tlu  wa\  I'mi  rlu  pr^spi  nr\  Mf  pusi-iu 
m  lu-i  at  iMiis. 

The  Buj^le-IIeralded  ('oaches 

'I  lu-  passing  l>\  "11  (lu   c.iuntiA   m.uU       ilu    LmiIi  J  cm.u  Iu  s  ili.iwn 
h\  t'  >in  aiul  Mi-i-.isiMMa  1 1\  In  si \  In  u  si  s  w  .1  s  .1  n  u  .1 1  s.  ui  i  ci  . 't'  i  iiti  1 1  a  innu  iir 
fh(    pi  Mpit  .      I  h,   i|ii\,  1  wmiKI  w  iiul  a  huLilt      an  all  s\liicli  was  pi.ic- 
MCI  il  h.|  ituisu  .il  (  !!(  ct     as  ilu  CM.u  h  appi..aclu  J  ilu  \  llla^l  ,  I..  aniiMiuicr 
that  It  was  iitaiiii<^  tin    lu.til,  sm  thai  a  ula\   >A  Imisis  sIluiKI  In  niaili 
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ready  and  the  onward  pas- 
sage delayed  as  little  as 
possible.  The  bugle  was 
played  with  especial  skill  by 
certain  drivers,  and  its  notes 
were  particularly  effective  on 
a  still  morning, —  at  first 
faintly  heard  in  the  distance, 
and  growing  louder  and 
clearer  as  the  stage  rolled  "^^E  of  William  janes 

grandly  in.  Both  the  Springfield  and  Providence  and  the  Hartford  and 
Worcester  lines  changed  horses  at  the  Brimfield  hotel,  and  a  large 
number  were  kept  there  for  relays.  If  a  coach  arrived  about  noon  the 
driver  and  passengers  would  dine  at  the  hotel  while  the  horses  were  fed. 
Drivers  took  a  proper  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  horses  as  well  as 
in  feats  of  rein-handling  and  the  turning  of  fine  curves. 

The  late  William  janes,  who  passed  his  entire  life  in  the  quaint 
house  next  to  the  hotel,  distinctly  recalls  the  gay  and  exciting  scenes 
attending  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  stage  coaches.  One  driver 
between  Springfield  and  Providence,  Frank  Call,  who  prided  himself 
on  his  skill  as  a  reinsman,  would  come  in  with  every  horse  on  the  jump 
and  cut  a  marvelous  circle  in  the  hotel  square.  He  also  played  the  bugle 
well.  Dana  Scripture  was  a  distinguished  driver  between  Hartford  and 
Worcester  and  added  to  his  feats  in  driving  unusual  thoroughness  in  the 
care  of  his  horses.  He  would  demand  the  spending  of  an  hour  daily  in 
grooming  each  horse  so  that  its  coat  would  not  soil  a  white  silk  hand- 
kerchief. "They  shone  so  you  could  see  your  face  in  them,"  is  said  of 
Dana  Scripture's  horses.  Stage  horses  knew  well  their  driver  and  his 
tricks  and  specialties,  and  they  learned  the  roads  well.  This  is  illustrated 
by  an  incident  on  the  Hartford  and  Worcester  line.  On  the  road  near 
Stafford  there  lay  a  hollow  between  two  hills,  down  the  first  of  which  a 
certain  driver  was  accustomed  to  run  his  horses  to  get  up  speed  for  the 
approaching  ascent.  One  day  a  substitute  driver  was  on,  and  not  being 
initiated,  was  stricken  with  terror  by  this  performance  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  supposing  coach  and  contents  were  on  their  way  to  destruc- 
tion.  "  But  the  horses  knew,"  said  the  relator  of  this  story. 
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Grandeur  of  the  Old  Stage  Drivers 

Sram.-  drucrs  wirr  nun  nt  ;iliilir\  aiul  In  KI  an  inipoiranoc- all  rlui'r 
own.  1  lu\-  had  to  Ik-  skilful  nor  iml\  m  rlu-  handling  of  horsts  Inir  of 
]H(>nlf.  1  lu\  had  kciii  pi-acru-a  1  sinsr  tor  t\rr\-  cnui^c  ncx'  and  con- 
stanrK'  incnasini:  innllimiuc-  coiuirnin^  marrirs  of  gtiural  iiutrcsr. 
I  o  foi  lu  arancc  antl  L[i)nd  naruii-  inusr  he  athii  t,!  s\  niparln  tor,  and  in- 
rt  ri  sr  m.  lunjiK  .  Ndr  nnK  w  t  rt-  rlu  \  tlin  crh  n  sponsihU-  U>v  rlu  ir  loatl 
ot  human  hnni^s,  hur  rlu-\  accrprt.-il  a  rrspi msihi hr\  tor  rlu  |u  o|-)it.- rhronirh 
wliMsc  hoiiKrs  rlu\  passt.(l,  ca  1 1\ uili;  rn  rlum  luws  and  nussa^rs  and 
parcris  wirh  vwv  a  word  ot'  ^cxnl  clurr.  \s  his  reward  rlu-  ahU-  sra^c 
dri\rr  was  liki-  a  princt-  drnmi:;  his  coach  and  tnur  rhrnu^h  his  own 
domains,  and  no  nuan  prixilcLTc  musr  ir  ha\c  Incn  for  rlu-  rra\clcr  ro 
mdunr  rlu-  strps  ro  rlu-  co;ich's  tlom  and  shait.-  in  rlu-  glor\  ot  rlu-  ^raiul 
e(|uipaij:c.  Prdiid  mdct-d  was  rlu-  snuill  ho\  who  saw  a  hi^  copper  cc-nr 
spin  down  ro  him  from  rlu-  finders  of"  rlu-  lordK  dri\cr.  and  nft'  in  ;i  rricc 
canu-  his  cap  as  lu-  srai(.-d  awi--srruck  ar  rlu-  loadctl  coach  drawn  In  four 
whirc  horses  swi-iping  ^randl\'  on. 

\mon<:  rlu-  dri\(.-rs  lurwc-t-n  llarrford  aiul  W Orccsrtr,  Hana  Scriprurc, 
Dwiahr  Johnson,  Irank  Johnson  and  N'aKnriiu-  l^ond  an-  iccalUd. 
Sragc  dri\(.rs  ot  unusual  ahilir\  lucanu-  conducrors  on  rlu  railroatls 
wlu-n  rlu-\  wi-ri-  opciu-d.  Arha  lUck-  of"  Sratiord.  now  rtnuni lurtd  a.s 
tlu-  \(-r(ran  coiulucror  on  rlu-  Hoston  ami  .\lhan\-  railro.id,  was  onci'  a 
sram-  drui-r  and  for  a  rinu-  officiarcd  on  rlu-  liiu-  t'rom  Sratlnrtl  r^  W  arrcn 
thiMii^-h  Hrimtu-ld. 

W  (  tlr.nk  of  sram--coachin!^  m  rlu-  da\s  of'  irs  ulnr\  as  uncsrcd  wirh 
'"'"•I'lric  inn  irsr,  wirhour  consuKi  in<j;  win  rhis  cusrom  of'  rransir  cU - 
\t  l"|"  ''  "'  hi  luhr  of  fa\ni  .nui  pariniiam   foi  a  ci  iram  period, 

fh-'f  f""i)  to  ]<>  CM.ulus  |(i,idc-d  mside  .md  nut  passed  d.iil\  rhr('U<;h 
•>'inifi(  Id.  Ir  did  n..f  lu  (h1  .i  cm.icIi  and  tour  Ikmsis  m  cari\  rlu-  handt'uK 
"*  iiiail,  and  rht  hus\  piopl,  du|  not  spend  much  of  tlun  time  in  ;ouiiu\- 
in^  to  \isit  disr.mt  fiuiuls.  Wluii  rlu  niatu  i  is  Inokul  inn>  wt  find  thar 
flu-  f^ri-at  (It  \(  lopiiK  III  of  stauccoach  fia\(  1  in  the  second  .piaiti  i  of  tlu 
l.isr  ((nnii\  was  causiil  h\  rlu  e\o|iifi,,it  of  m.ichiiu  i\  .md  the  ist.ihhsh- 
"t  m.inut.ictoi  I,  s.  .ind  .ilso,  [u.n  rlu  muhIK  of  tlu  centui\.  In  flu 
'""ldin<:  ot  laihoads  which  c.ilNil  foi  coiuueiinn  loutis  acioss  countrw 
Most  of  rlu  p.issi  nni  IS  who  tilled  tlu  coaclu  s  and  thos,  whose  t.ill  hea\i-r 
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hats  made  the  load  on  top  so  conspicuous  and  imposing,  were  business 
men  roUing  as  rapidly  as  this  method  of  travel  would  permit  from  one 
manufacturing  town  to  another  and  making  their  way  to  Boston  and 
New  York,  the  leading  commercial  centers. 

The  fact  that  water-power  had  been  so  extensively  developed  in 
the  section  between  Brimfield  and  Providence  gave  especial  importance 
to  the  Springfield  and  Providence  stage  line  as  a  means  of  travel.  This 
line  also  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  reliance  for  mail  transporta- 
tion for  at  least  20  years.  The  exact  time  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Springfield  and  Providence  line  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably between  1844  and  1848.  The  line  was  in  operation  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Western  railroad  as  far  as  Springfield,  as  a  register  used  at 
the  Springfield  hotel — afterward  the  Exchange  hotel — contains  an  entry 
of  stage  passengers  for  Providence  on  the  last  page  of  the  book  under 
date  of  1840.  As  the  Worcester  and  Providence  railroad  was  not  in- 
corporated until  1844,  it  is  probable  that  the  stage  line  in  question  carried 
mail  from  Springfield  to  Providence  for  some  years  after  that.  If  the  mail- 
carrying  contract  was  made  in  1823,  the  year  the  line  was  opened,  and 
was  renewed  every  fourth  year  the  service  might  have  been  maintained 
until  1847.  It  is  known  that  a  mail  team  was  running  in  1848  between 
Stafford  and  Warren  through  Brimfield,  and  this  route  may  have  been 
maintained  during  a  short  interim  between  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Springfield  and  Providence  line  and  the  opening  in  1850  of  its  successor, 
the  Palmer  and  Southbridgc  line,  which  followed  the  same  course  through 
Brimfield  and  Southbridge. 

Postmasters  and  Mail  Service 

The  Springfield  and  Providence  may  have  been  the  earliest  long- 
distance post-route  of  which  Brimfield  had  the  benefit,  although  the  town 
had  a  post-ofiice  in  1806,  the  year  after  the  earliest  post-office  between 
Worcester  and  Springfield  was  established  at  Brookfield.  It  was  from 
the  Brookfield  office,  situated  on  the  grand  post-route  from  Boston  to 
Albany,  that  the  mail  was  at  first  carried  once  a  week  to  Brimfield,  and 
there  is  no  knowledge  concerning  the  transportation  of  mail  by  the  early 
Hartford  and  Worcester  stage-coach  line.  When  the  weekly  newspapers 
came  to  be  eagerly  anticipated,  special  messengers  were  hired  to  carry 
them  to  Brimfield  from  Warren  where  the  stages  had  left  them.  The 
people  of  Holland  and  Wales  obtained  their  mail  from  the  Brimfield 
office. 
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I  lu-  hisr  [ii isriiKisftr  iii  Hninhc  Kl  was  "Scjuirc"  Srt-plun  l'\nchon. 
I  lu  pi  sr-dtfict-  was  kvpx  ar  Sciuin-  I '\  lulmn 's  housr,  and  tor  a  good 
main  \t.ais  a  box  r\\<i  tii  r  s(]uarr  was  lai'm-  t,-nousj;h  ro  hoK]  all  rhc  mail. 
Maii]uis  C'oini  Tsi-  was  rlu'  sc-coiul  posrmasrt  r,  rLCc  i\  iiil:;  his  appoinrnu-nr 
I  (.  liMiai\  ig.  iSi^, —  rlu-  war  rlu-  Sprm^tnK!  and  l'ro\ ukiux-  liiu-  was 
opriud  ami  rlu-  ofHcr  was  kipr  in  rlu-  hall  ot  his  housf.  now  rlu-  home 
lit"  C'harUs  S.  1  arlnll.  \\-r\  lirrh-  s|iaci--  ar  rlu  toor  ot  rlu-  srairs  was 
lu  rcU-ci  tor  rhis  purpost-,  as  rlu-  inilk  mail  w.is  srill  small.  1  lu-  lu-xr 
pi  srmasrtr  is  saul  ro  ha\t-  In  in  Portir  WaUs,  who  kipr  rlu-  otiict-  ar  his 
placi-  ot  Inisiiuss,  rlu-  oKl  'C  oriur  sroir."  \r  rlns  rinu-  horh  sra^r  hius, 
rlu-  Spruii^tu  lii  and  I *ro\ uliiuH-  and  rlu-  llarr'ord  ani.1  W  orcc-srt  r,  wi  ri.-  m 
cpi  rarii'ii,  rlu-  tirsr-naiiu  d  mrt  ring;  rown  In  rlu-  I'alnu  r  road  and  rlu-  orlu  r 
h\  rlu  Walls  Iliad,  and  rhus  inrcrsfcrini;  ar  rlu-  corm  r  srorr.  (  )ris  I.anr 
Mill  irdrd  Ml.  Wales  111  hiisiiuss  and  as  posrmasrir,  reciiN  ini:;  his  ap- 
pninrnu  nr  m  1S42.  Dr.  .-Xsa  I.inc(dn  toHowrd  ( )ris  I.anr  as  i-tosmiasri  r, 
srr\ing  trom  1X4^  ro  1S50,  and  lu-  is  saul  ro  ha\f  krpr  rlu-  ofHct  ar  I'.Ih- 
lu  /I  r  W  illiams's  srorr,  w  hich  occupu  d  an  (.  xniision  ot  rlu-  hoiisi-  now 
In  longing  ro  Mrs.  lohn  W.  .Moiir;m.  IlmiN  l' .  l>rown,  rlu-  iu-\r  posr- 
masn  r,  was  landliird  ot  rlu-  Urimtu  Id  lu  ri  1  trom  iS^o  ro  1X^52  ;iiul  kt-pt 
rlu  piisr-oHur  ar  rlu  Imrrl  wlun  rlu  i'alnur  aiul  Sourhhrulm-  srage 
stoppi  d  wirh  rlu  mail  on  its  tirsr  rrip.  Mr.  Hrown's  suii-issor  was  ( ic-or^r 
I'l  mil.  whn  rnnnniird  m  kiip  rlu-  posr-offii-r  in  rlu-  honl.  Xarhan  ]■'. 
knhinsi'ii,  appiimrrd  posrmasni  m  iS^v  ki-ju  rlu  ofHiT  111  rlu  dwillin^ 
IU)W  oiTiipud  In  l)r.  Sawin.  In  .Ma\,  iSfii,  rlu-  sragi-  as  mail  larrur 
a^ain  madt  iht  lurt  1  Us  sroppin^  plair.  as  Sdas  C\  Ilriiiii<:;,  who  h.id 
madt  rlu  iild  hoiri  iiuo  ;i  hraiiritiil  srrui-tuir,  was  appoinnd  posr- 

masm  that  \i  ai  and  krpr  tin-  othir  m  a  room  rspri  ialh  di  sii^iud  tor  ir 
m  rlu  It  nil  id(  li  d  hii  ild  iiil:.  in  1  Sh-  rlu  posr-oftu'r  was  mo  \  id  into  ;i  com- 
mi.diiiiis  iiiMin  piiiNidi  il  till  It  In  an  r\rrnsioii  of  rlu  old  i-oriu  i  ston  . 
tluii  ii\sniil  In  lanus  I.  Hrown.  lli!n-\  1- .  l>iown  iri'ti\rd  his  snnnd 
.ippiiimmtiii  as  piisrmasrcr  that  \rai,  and  sri\rd  till  iSSi,  whuh  madr 
Mi.  I)iii\\irs  intin  si  r\ ui  nl  i'^  \i  ais  ImiLiri  than  th.it  nt  am  orlui 
pi 'stm.isti  1  .  jiihii  I  .  (  'mu  I  i  si  .  w  hii  had  hnii^hr  tlu  s|.iit  ,  w  ,is  .ippniim  d 
pistm.is((i  111  iSSi,.ind  lliiiatm  l,.C'iin\ii^i,.ippiiimid  m  iSSS.kipt  tlu 
"ttui  III  till  V.I  nil  pl.ui  until  |iil\,  |S,;,'.  Mills  rlu  st.ims  t  h  1 1  uiLihout 
rlu  tntiit   hisiiii\  lit  III. Ill  iMiitis  111  Iniintu  Id  stoppi  li  .it  tlu  iniiui  store- 
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through  a  longer  duration  of  time  than  at  any  other  place.  On  the 
appointment  of  Albert  W.  Pierson  as  postmaster  in  1892  the  post-office 
was  moved  to  an  extension  of  his  house,  where  it  remained  until  January, 
1907,  when  the  present  postmaster,  Fred  T.  Parker,  appointed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1906,  moved  it  into  the  quarters  it  now  occupies  in  an  addition  to  his 
residence.  Here  it  was  on  September  14,  1907,  that  the  last  stage  of  the 
long  succession  stopped  for  the  last  time  with  its  important  burden,  and  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  gay  entry  of  grand  coach  with  prancing  horses  and 
sounding  bugle,  took  its  departure  unmourned  and  unnoted,  to  complete 
the  journey  whose  termination  should  divest  forever  both  conveyance 
and  route  of  the  official  importance  and  sacred  dignity  conferred  by  the 
great  and  glorious  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  small  quantity  of  mail  carried  by  the  coaches  of  the  earlier 
periods  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  grandeur  of  the  equipage;  but  the 
importance  of  letters,  forming  as  they  did  the  sole  and  infrequent  connec- 
tion between  friends  enduring  the  separation  not  only  of  distance,  but 
of  difficulty  of  travel  and  communication,  cannot  be  realized.  The  con- 
tents of  the  mail  bags  differed  from  those  of  the  present  time  in  appearance 
as  weW  as  quantity.  Letters  were  written  on  letter-size  sheets  of  paper, 
which  were  folded  and  sealed  and  sent  without  envelopes  or  stamps,  the 
amount  of  postage  being  marked  in  the  right-hand  upper  corner  instead. 
Rates  of  postage  were  according  to  distance  for  single  letters,  the  rates 
being  doubled  for  double  letters.  They  were  an  expensive  joy  at  the 
lowest,  and  were  not  to  be  lightly  dispatched. 
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1  lu-  ri^LS,  howcNLT.  were  iiioif  otrcn  paul  In  rliost-  rci:t.'i\  ing  the 
letters  than  h\-  the  senders,  and  people  were  allowed  to  keep  an  open 
account  \s  ith  the  jiostniaster.  An  account  at  the  Briniheld  post-office 
shou  s  a  hill  ot  a  \  ear's  standmi:;.  A  recortl  m  iS^5  at  that  office  show  s 
charges  ot  six  cents,  lo  cents,  \i\  cents,  iS|  cents  ami  25  cents  tor  one 
letter.  I'Or  two  letters  there  were  chargts  ot  1 6  cents,  20  cents,  2(S  ,'  cents 
and  47  I  cents,  l^oth  weight  and  distance  aj^pear  to  ha\e  heen  calculated 
m  tin-  charges.  One  cent  was  charged  tor  a  paper.  ti\e  cents  tor  three 
pajxrs.  In  one  account  a  well-known  citi/en  is  charged  iS;  cints  tor 
"l  letter  tor  Lwlia,"  who  is  recorded  as  the  tortunate  recipient  ot  a  nuni- 
her  ot  letters  (juifc'  regularh'  at  tlu'  same  cost.  As  this  L\'dia  hccame 
the  \s  ite  ot  [ohn  W  .  loster,  one  ot  the  earliest  American  geologists,  it 
ma\  he  surmised  that  the  letters  were  trom  her  hetrothed.  It  should  he 
mentioned  that  tluse  post-office  accounts  are  kept  on  the  closing  pages 
ot  the  hook  containing  the  articles  ot  agreement  ot  the  llarttord  and 
\\  orcester  Citizens' line  ot  stage-coaches,  in  accordanci-  w  ith  the  custom 
ot"  utili/ing  anv  paj)er  that  could  he  touml.  It  would  he  interesting  to 
kno\s  wh\'  this  hook  happened  to  he  at  tlu-  Hrimtiild  post-office.  l  lu- 
post-offici'  at  I'.ast  HrimtieKl  was  esfahlislunl  in  iSyS,  and  Major  l-.rastus 
l.umhard  was  the  first  postmaster,  lor  a  short  time  there  was  a  post- 
office  at  I-oskt  ft's  mill  tor  that  neighhorhood  and  l'arks\ille.  Aturward 
the  contents  ot  a  small  Palnu  r  mail  sack  wert.'  distrihufid  from  the  mill. 

History  of  the  Southbridge  and  Palmer  Line 

WhariM  i  ma\  ha\f  hein  tlu-  woiuKrs  and  achuMiiuius  of  ^ra^e 
coaching  m  the  eailu  i  ptiiods,  no  liiu  e\ei  luKI  a  moit  impoitanr  illa- 
tion to  rlu  local  comnHinir\  or  possesseil  hnei  associarioiis  than  rlu  one 
whost  ii  c(  nr  rcrmin.irioii  closrd  rhe  age  so  u  niaik.ihU  piolonmil  in  its 
SI  cr  ii  >n . 

I  Ills  Imu  \\.is  opciunl  ahoiit  rlu  tinu  of'  the  completion  ot'the  \\-w 
1. "11(1. Ill  XmiiIk  111  laihoad  to  I'alnu  i.    ("apt.   \Ioii/m  \.  (•('  I'almci 

w.is  th(  iMMpii,t,,|  ul,,,  ua\(  rlu  liiu  its  (ail\  distinction,  .ilthoiinh  lu 
m.i\  not  h.i\r  httn  the  tiist  ow  lu  i  ,  wliiK  lu  .ilsn  m.uK  it  .1  m.iil  loiirt. 
C  .ipt.im  1)(  \\(  \  W.IS  .1  111, 111  of  mucli  hiisiiu  ss  .ihilitv,  diKctrd  rspici.ilK 
in  tlu  mtiKsts  mI  iI),  tl.l\^lm^  piihlic.  Mr  li.ul  pii\iMiis|\  Mp,iu  d  two 
hof(  Is  111  r.iliii.  1,  and  st.iiird  a  sLi^r  liiu   tiom  Si.itloid  to  r.iinu  I.  \\liich 
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he  extended  to  Ware  and  Barre  in  1850,  about  the  time  he  owned  the  hne 
from  Palmer  to  Southbridge.  The  last-mentioned  route  was  from  the 
railroad  station  and  post-office  at  Palmer  "  Depot "  through  Brimfield 
and  Sturbridge  to  the  post-office  at  Southbridge.  Until  the  opening  of 
the  New  England  railroad  to  Southbridge  in  1866  the  mail  was  carried 
from  that  town  to  Webster  and  Charlton  by  stages.  Captain  Dewey  put 
on  to  the  Southbridge  line  a  large  splendid  coach,  one  of  the  best  ever  used 
on  the  stage  routes,  drawn  by  four  fine  horses,  all  making  a  grand  appear, 
ance.  This  was  a  thorough-brace  Concord  coach  of  the  style  built  first 
in  1827  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  which  has  been  called  "the  only  perfect 
passenger  vehicle  for  traveling  that  has  ever  been  built."  The  same  style 
of  stage  continued  to  be  used  until  the  latter  part  of  the  history  of  the  line 
when  constantly  decreasing  patronage,  owing  to  changed  conditions  of 
business  and  travel,  caused  the  large  coach  with  its  four,  and  occasionally 
six,  horses  to  be  reduced  to  a  small  one  drawn  by  only  two  horses,  and 
finally  to  give  way  to  a  humble,  plain  covered  wagon  without  pretension 
to  beauty,  nor  always  to  comfort.  The  importance  of  the  stage  of  the 
original  schedule  was  also  reduced  by  the  addition  of  an  extra  mail  wagon 
daily  over  the  same  route.  The  length  of  the  Palmer  and  Southbridge 
route  was  18  miles,  which  Brimfield  divided  into  two  stages,  the  horses 
being  always  changed  there  when  the  large  coaches  were  in  use. 

Among  the  drivers  of  the  early  period  were  Andrew  L.  Holt,  a  Mr. 
Pebbles,  Valentine  Bond,  Addison  Bradley,  Reuben  Underwood,  Chaun- 
cey  Olds,  Frank  Angel,  Austin  Shepard,  "Jake"  Barton,  Perlin  Turner, 
Salem  Welds,  Andrew  Hooker,  Dwight  Johnson,  "Jake"  Haywood, 
James  Madigan  and  Samuel  Gould.  Andrew  Holt,  who  is  now  living 
in  Worcester  and  is  86  years  old,  drove  Captain  Dewey's  stage  on  its  first 
trip.  Mr.  Pebbles  was  the  first  regular  driver,  but  Mr.  Holt,  who  often 
substituted  on  various  lines  because  of  his  experience  and  skill  in  the 
art  of  stage-driving,  was  employed  to  instruct  Pebbles  for  two  weeks, 
Mr.  Holt  describes  Captain  Dewey's  grand  turnout  on  its  first  appearance 
as  drawn  by  four  beautiful  dapple-gray  horses  with  long  wavy  manes 
and  tails,  and  the  coach  as  large  enough  to  hold  twelve  passengers 
inside.  Mr.  Holt's  reminiscences  of  stage-coach  days  from  the  time  that 
he  commenced  driving  between  Springfield  and  Palmer  in  his  fourteenth 
year  would  form  an  interesting  chapter. 
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Kcn\'(iii  hrorlurs  aiul  llari"\'  1  liDiiijison  wtix-  vourhtul  (.Irutrs  durino; 
rlu-  last  Mt  rlu-  sram-'s  carct-r.  1  o  rlu-  lasr  nanu-  iH-lon^s  rlu-  elistincrion 
ot  closing  rlu-  lisr  w  hich  ir  is  inipossihU-  ro  gi\c-  m  irs  conipk-rciu'ss. 

.Alrhnii^h  rhr  coin  (.  n  anct,-,  as  w  e  ll  as  rlu-  liiu-,  rcct  u  ccl  irs  nanu-  ttoni 
rh<-  rciiiiinal  |ii>iiirs  of  rlu-  rourc,  irs  iniporrancc  luloiigt-tl  cspccialK  ro 
lirmituld  litf,  aiul  iii  rlu-  associarions  of  pc-oplc  ir  chi(.-ri\-  hgiircs  as  the 
"  Hriinhc-Kl  sra^c-,"  iiisi-pa la hK  comu-cri-il  w  irli  nu-niorits  ot"  that  town. 
Ir  was  iiut-rw ()\ c-n  wirh  rlu-  litc  i>t  a  pi-opk-  pcculiaiK  (Icpi-iuk-nr  upon  ir, 
and  wirh  rlu-  uucixsrs  of  truiuls  oursuk-  rlu-  rown.  Ciu-nslu-d  scnrinunrs 
air  iT\i\(.-d  In  iccollt-crioiis  ot  rlu-  Hnniht.-ki  sram.-.  Ikrhaps  rlu-  niosr 
cha I acriiisric  ot  rlu-st,  associarions  calls  up  rlu-  imposing  figure-  ot  rlu- 
gi-nial  hosr  and  r\pc  ot  rlu-  oUl-rinu-  landlord,  I  nek-  .\nu)s  Munroc, 
srandini:;  on  rlu-  porch  ot  rlu-  Brinifie-ld  hord  ro  grccr  arri\ing  gucsrs  or 
wa\(.-  a  lanwi  ll  ro  rhost-  ckparring.  And  )oiiu-d  wirh  rhis  is  rlu-  nuniorv 
ot  rlu  inorlu  rl\  hosrcss,  Mrs.  Munroc,  ottt  rmg  m  suninu-r  ro  rlu-  rhirsr\' 
rra\cK-r  a  cup  ot  cold  w;ire-r,  or  m  winrcr  kadmg  rhc  wa\'  ro  her  cozy 
sirrinLl-room . 

I  lu  airi\al  of  rlu-  atrt  rnoon  stage  ar  rlu-  posr-ottict.-  wluie  oKl  and 
\iiung  had  congregarrd  in  l  ager  anriciparion  ot  irs  coming,  and  rlu-  dis- 
rrihurion  ot  rlu-  mail  ir  hore,  maile  rhar  place-  rhe  exciting  social  ceiuei 
ot  rlu  orlu  rw  ise-  slee-p\  \  lllage. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Hitchcock  School 

I  lu-  hisror\  ot  rlu  Sourhhridgi-  and  kalnu  r  sragt-  is  closcK  rehired 
ro  rhar  ot  rlu  llirchcock  !■  ree  Acadi-nu,  sinct.-  ir  tuinished  tlaiK  rranspor- 
rarioii  foi  pu|)ds  tiom  rlu-  rinu-  of  rlu-  esra  hlishnunr  ot  rhe  school  in  iS^^ 
\r  oiu  tuiu  .ihour  io  jiupils  from  Sourhhrulgi-,  Srurhridge.  l  iskdaK-  and 
!■  asf  liiuntu  ld  will-nigh  rook  possi-ssion  ot  rlu-  coach,  which,  arming  ar 
nint  o\  Im  k,  \\ould  unlo;id  In  toii  rlu  schixd  \  ard  a  suluhu-d  comp.iiu  ot 
ho\ s  aiul  l:iiIs  W(l^lucl  down  wirh  hooks  ;ind  diniui  haskets,  aiul  nturn- 
hil:  .It  tour  o\  l.n  k,  icccurd  a  hilarious  crowil,  plunging  iiisuk  and  clam- 
h(  iiiiM  to  tht  top.  ShouKl  rlu  schoid's  pro^I.lIu  lu  tlistuiluil  h\  changis 
in  rhi  st.in(  "s  scluduK  lU  iiitmil,iiir\  in  lis  iinu.  .ill  drtrn  nct-  w.is  p.iul 
ro  tlu  siiu.irion.  toi  tlu  .iiii\.il  .nul  ihp.ntun  of  tlu  "st-im-  scholars" 
r(-ci-i\(  (l  ihi  K  spt  i  f  du(  to  it  couni/rd  impoii.iiu  i  .  \lso  in  tlu-  \  ill.im- 
flu-M-  oiiuiuncts  Win   iw.)  iiot.ihlr  r\inis  of  tlu   d.i\.     It  was  lioni  tlu 
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loadetl  cnach  ar  rlu-  beginning  of  the  \car  rhar  rcaclu-rs  and  pupils  ob- 
raiiu-d  rhi  ir  hisr  iniprt-ssions  ot"  the  phice  which  was  to  he  the  scene  of 
their  hihiirs  ami  acrixities,  antl  it  was  the  coach  that  hoix-  them  mipres- 
si\el\-  awa\,  wa\ing  their  farewells  to  those  who  tuiiu-d  with  reluctant 
steps  to  the  lonel\-  pursuits  ot  a  tlesertetl  \  llla^e. 

The  Simple  Worshiper  of  the  Stage  Coach 

No  stoi\-  of  the  Hriniheld  stai^i-  wnuld  he  complete  \\ithout  mention 
ot  tlu'  Rrimtield  character  to  whom,  throughout  his  life,  the  sta^e  repie- 
sinteil  tlu-  glor\-  ot  the  world  aiul  the  im\  ot  e\istence.  In  his  hoxlvtod 
da\s  the  horses  wt-re  changetl  at  his  tatlu  r's  harn,  and  the  sinsi-  ot  pm- 
prietar\-  interest  then  begun,  humored  b\  ^ootl-naturcd  tlri\ers,  sriens^th- 
i  ned  as  he  grew  to  tlu'  age  ot  manhootl  but  still  retained  the  mind  ot"  a 
chiKI.  1  he  diutr  was  e\ir  his  hegt-  lord,  and  rhe  pri\ ilege  ot  helping 
\\ith  hoisis,  iir  trunks,  was  no  Kss  an  lienor  tlian  to  belong  to  a  ro\al 
retimu  .  Indeeil,  there-  was  sumninl  up  m  this  leixard  tlu  impMrraiU'e, 
flu  r-'iiianci-  ami  tlu-  grandeur  with  which  the  stage  coach  in  all  its  his- 
roi-\  has  bec-n  iiuested.  a  fribute  bi'tb  t"  tlu  tpialir\  of'  the  obiect  so 
esteemed  aiul  to  tlu-  ca])acir\  tin  admirariMn  and  hi<ni>r  cnmnKm  to  man- 
kind m  all  stam  s  <it  ih  \  elojmu  nr.  \iul  as  the  \  ears  went  In  and  his 
tiLiure  lucanu-  a  p icr u lesc pu-  landmaik,  sol'teiud  b\  tlu-  pathetic  L;race  ot 
age,  tin  se  who  knew  bis  srm"\  thought  with  re\erence  of  that  lo\.ilr\  and 
di-\i)tion  which,  though  less  artliiuK  mani  estetl  with  the  decline  ot"  li  "e 
aiul  rlu-  dica\  ot  rlu-  srag(-"s  graiuh  ur,  iu-\er  ro  rhe  end  suHend  siirri  iuler 
oi'  lnria\al. 

\s  rhe  I'alnu-i  ami  Sourbbridi;e  mail  roure  luul  bianclus  from  rhe 
Hrimtuld  pi.sr-i  thct-  ro  these  of'  Wales  and  Holland,  the  scene  ot"  rhe 
.iiii\.il  'it  rlu-  stage  in  l>iimtuld  included  rlu  mail  wagons  t"iom  rb'  se 
plai-(-s  patiriitb  awairing  rlu  mail  ba^s,  and  rakiiii;  in  rhe  passeiim  is 
\\h"  bad  desceiuK-d  tiom  tlu-  coach  to  ioiiiiu-\  still  taitlui  o\ir  counriv 
loads  wbati\ei  tlu  wtatlu  i  o|-  tra\ilinL;.  1  besr  mail  xva^ons  ot  \aiiiius 
st\lis  tbioiinb  tlu  \eais  also  coii\(\rd  iiuiin  pupils  to  ,iiul  tpim  the 
Acadeim  .  \monn  the  dii\eis  ot  tlu  Walis  mail  ttam,  an  (UiLLinal  cbai- 
acrir,  1  )a  rw  in  or  "  I  )a  i  "  Shaw,  is  especia  lb  i  eiiuin  In  i  ed  toi  his  lonn  ami 
t.iithtui  siiAiet.  Mure  an  main  old  scludais  who  io,K  with  him  who 
lecall  bis  kmdmss  as  W(||  as  bis  wbm-  luusi,  and  aie  sonui  now  rb.in 
ilu  \  wi  le  ibeii  toi  tin  lanu  iu  ss  which  in  bis  kitei  lifi  impiisomd  bim  in 
rlu-  wagoii  as  lu  waited  toi  bis  li\(  l\  passt  nm  is. 
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Transverse  Lines 

While  the  direction  of  the  longest  maintained  and  most  important 
stage  routes  through  Brimfield  was  east  and  west — the  Springfield  and 
Providence  and  the  Palmer  and  Southbridge  lines  together  lasting  about 
80  years — there  were  a  number  of  transverse  lines  through  the  town  at 
different  times.  In  early  days  these  routes  were  through  Brimfield  to 
Brookfield,  or  through  that  town  to  Worcester,  and  to  Warren.  The  last 
of  these  transverse  lines  was  established  betv*^een  Wales  and  West  Warren 
by  Samuel  Gould  in  April,  1874,  and  continued  till  March,  1877.  The 
drivers  were  Mr.  Kendall,  Charles  Craft,  Needham  Moulton  and  Dwight 
Barnes.  Charles  Thompson  bought  the  line  of  Mr.  Gould  and  changed 
the  route  so  that  it  connected  with  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  at 
Palmer  instead  of  West  Warren.  Succeeding  owners  were  William 
Preston,  John  W,  Draper,  D.  Everett  Butterworth,  John  Lumbard, 
Frank  Traverse,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  Jason  Palmer  and  George  Dimmick. 
It  is  with  Mr.  Dimmick,  who  was  owner  and  driver  from  1887  to  igoo, 
that  the  Wales  stage,  as  it  was  called,  is  principally  identified.  Leaving 
Brimfield  at  the  early  hour  of  6.30  and  returning  in  the  evening,  it  gave 
the  opportunity  of  spending  an  entire  day  at  the  county  seat,  or  even  of 
a  flight  to  Boston  with  the  possibility  of  returning  to  the  hill  eyrie  at  a 
seasonable  time  before  the  ringing  of  the  curfew. 

Scenes  of  the  Southbridge  and  Palmer  Route 

Throughout  its  course  of  18  miles  the  route  that  was  followed  by  the 
Southbridge  and  Palmer  stage  is  one  of  unusual  interest,  lying  through 
a  succession  of  scenes  that  form  a  remarkably  complete  representation 
of  New  England  landscape  and  life.  Nature  in  her  diversity  shows  all 
varieties  of  scenery.  Two  beautiful  rivers,  both  perpetuating  Indian 
names,  the  Quinabaug  and  Quaboag,  are  distinctive  features  of  the  land- 
scape in  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of  the  route.  Broad  green  meadows, 
fertile  fields  and  stretches  of  plain  combine  with  wooded  hills,  rugged 
ledges  and  the  forest  solitudes.  There  are  winding  brooks  in  the  mead- 
ows and  rushing  streamlets  through  wild  ravines.  There  are  broad 
and  inspiring  views  of  near  and  distant  hills.  Here  are  the  homesteads 
of  well-tilled  farms  and  close  at  hand  Nature  in  her  untamed  and  lonely 
aspect  reigns. 
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On  its  morning  trip  the  stage,  having  passed  through  the  long  street 
of  the  husy  mill  village  of  Fiskdale,  left  behind  the  whirr  of  machinery 
to  pursue  its  course  along  the  peaceful  meadows  of  the  Quinabaug;  then 
it  turned  aside  to  the  post-office  of  East  Brimfield,  going  past  the  little 
brown  church  and  down  the  road  between  the  two  rows  of  neat  dwell- 
ings, where  as  in  olden  times  a  single  industry  on  the  river's  bank  affords 
occupation  for  a  homogeneous  neighborhood.  After  the  stage  had 
safely  made  the  descent  of  "Breakneck"  hill,  passed  through  Brimfield 
village  and  across  the  "plain,"  and  rolled  swiftly  down  the  Brimfield 
mountain  or  "long  hill,"  it  drew  up  to  "  Foskett's  mill"  to  receive  a  tiny 
mail-bag  and  refresh  the  horses  with  drafts  of  clear  spring  water  from 
the  hills.  Though  passengers  could  sometimes  hear  the  noise  of  the  mill- 
stone turned  by  the  water  of  historic  Elbow  brook,  grinding  the  farmers' 
corn,  the  old-time  grist-mill  had  caught  the  spirit  of  new  enterprise  through 
the  western  gap  and  become  a  thrifty  grain  mart  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  section  from  distant  and  richer  fields.  The  picturesquely-set  cluster 
of  Foskett's  mill  and  near-by  houses  marked  the  transition  from  the  wild, 
mountainous  region  to  the  level  stretches  of  the  Quaboag  valley  with  its 
fertile  farms,  varied  activities  and  connection  with  the  world.  To  the 
occupants  of  the  old-fashioned  stage-coach  a  new  region  opened  ahead — 
even  the  borders  of  the  wide  world;  for,  in  the  near  distance,  poured 
the  smoke  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  swiftly  rushing  train,  an  unwonted 
sight  and  thrilling  to  behold,  swept  into  clear  view.  Behind  and  beyond 
the  mountain  were  the  quiet  life  and  the  calm  and  thoughtful  pursuits 
continued  from  the  past;  before  and  stretching  far  onward  were  the 
scenes  and  the  interests  of  the  modern  world  and  the  new  age. 

Characteristics  of  Towns  and  Villages 

The  towns  and  villages  of  the  route  are  types  characteristic  of  New 
England.  Palmer  "Depot,"  when  Captain  Dewey's  first  stage-coach 
started  out,  had  just  come  into  existence  with  its  score  or  more  of  houses 
set  in  the  green  fields.  It  was  the  creation  of  a  junction  of  railroads,  and 
the  stages  of  later  years  passed  along  the  main  street  of  a  bustling  business 
center,  the  seat  of  trade  for  the  country-side  and  near-by  mill  villages. 
Southbridge,  at  the  other  end  of  the  route,  illustrates  the  marvelous  growth 
and  transformation  that  so  many  towns  have  experienced  through  the 
development  of  power  manufacturing.    In  the  half-century  of  their  arrival 
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and  departure  the  stages  witnessed  the  development  of  prosperity  through 
a  great  variety  of  important  industries  and  also  saw  a  town  of  less  than 
3000  inhabitants  of  pure  New  England  stock  quadrupled  by  the  addition 
of  people  of  other  nationalities.  Sturbridge  and  Brimfield  represent  the 
preservation  of  the  perfect  type  of  the  old  New  England  town,  holding 
unchanged  the  spirit  of  the  past  with  its  dignity  and  repose.  Their  scenes 
to  which  the  stage-coach  was  fittingly  related,  have  remained  essentially 
unchanged.  Year  in  and  year  out  the  stages  passed  along  the  beautiful 
village  green  and  under  the  overarching  trees,  by  the  well-kept  and  quaint 
dwellings,  with  now  and  then  a  stately  mansion,  of  each  of  these  sister 
towns,  the  white  spire  of  the  church  of  the  fathers  rightly  set  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  way  and  dominating  the  scene.  In  its  latter  days  the 
stage  witnessed  a  new  manifestation  of  the  continuing  welfare  and  inward 
progress  of  these  old  towns,  in  spite  of  the  arrest  of  their  outward  growth, 
in  their  public  libraries,  beautiful,  characteristic,  impressive,  uniting 
the  past  with  the  present  as  memorials,  and  perpetuating  and  enlarging 
the  interests  and  ideals  of  former  generations. 

The  Long  Hill  Road 

The  passage  of  the  Long  Hill  road,  which  winding  for  a  mile  climbed 
the  ascent  of  the  rough  mountainside  that  lifted  from  the  Quaboag 
valley  to  the  level  of  the  Brimfield  plateau,  was  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  route  between  Palmer  and  Brimfield.  A  long  mile  indeed  seemed 
the  ascent.  The  descent  was  speedy  and  sometimes  exciting;  but  in  spite 
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beginning  of  the  descent  the  traveler  looked  down  on  either  hand  into 
the  deep  ravines  with  their  rushing  brooklets  bordered  by  the  tangle  of 
the  wildwood.  Farther  on  there  opened  to  view  a  noble  panorama  of 
lofty  hills  raising  their  forest-clad  cones  against  the  western  sky.  The 
exhilaration  of  motion  through  the  morning  air,  the  sense  of  sharing  in 
Nature's  renewal,  and  of  companionship  with  her  grandeur  gave  a  new 
infusion  of  the  joy  of  living,  while  the  world  seemed  freshly  created. 

It  was  a  different  matter  to  toil  up  the  sandy  road  of  the  same  Long 
Hill  after  panting  horses  on  a  hot  August  afternoon  or  to  climb  up  the 
long  stretches  on  foot  after  dismounting  to  lighten  the  load.  But  there 
were  compensations  in  the  reward  of  wayside  beauties  and  the  unaccus- 
tomed nearness  to  Nature  in  her  solitude  and  wildness.  When  roads 
were  poor  and  the  tediousness  of  the  long  hill  seemed  to  stretch  over  the 
entire  route,  there  were  the  tales  of  friendly  drivers  to  beguile  the  weari- 
ness of  the  journey. 

No  entrance  of  trolley  car  can  ever  compare  in  impressiveness  with 
the  arrival  of  the  afternoon  coach  in  Brimfield.  In  the  late  afternoon  of 
a  summer's  day  children  watched  with  fascinated  gaze  the  golden  column 
of  sunlit  dust  which  instead  of  the  bugle  of  old  heralded  the  approach  of 
the  stage-coach  far  off  on  the  western  plain,  until  the  coach  itself  came  in 
sight  like  a  chariot  in  a  cloud  of  glory.  When  the  coach  turned  from  its 
course  with  what  breathless  anticipation  was  it  awaited  till  it  should  draw 
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lip  ri)  rlu-  gate  with  rlu-  cagcrU-lookftl-tor  \i.siror  who  had  rluis  com- 
passed rhcsc-  hisr  aiul  loniitsr  niiks  ot  lounu-N  iiii:;  out  ot  dcxotion  to  the 
old  home  or  the  ehiims  of  1 1  leiuish i]-).  \o  matter  hnw  tar  the  newer  and 
swifter  means  ot  tra\(.l  had  hroii^ht  the  lo\etl  ones,  it  was  the  stage-coach 
that  was  honored  and  lilessetl  tor  hringmg  them  at  hist  to  the  heart's  own 
w  elcoine. 

\s  rhe  sraL:<--coach  canu-  into  siii;ht  o\c-r  the  hills  aiul  trom  out  tlie 
windings  ot  tile  countr\  loatls,  it  appeareti  to  the  heholder  something 
tar  ditli  ri  nt  trom  a  de\ ice  tor  locomotion  propelletl  h\-  mechanical  torces. 
Something  moil'  than  a  means  ot  con\c\ance  was  approaching;  tor  a 
stage-coach  was  instinct  with  associations  and  it  e\en  seemed  iinested 
wirh  life  and  persona lif\  .  Aiul  to  the  tra\eler,  a  stage-coach  rule  was  not 
nu  rel\  a  coineiiiem  wa\-  of  hein^  transported  ()\er  distances.  It  was  a 
true  progress  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  hecause  the  progress  was  hv 
luing  forct-s  and  animated  In  will  and  intelligence.  Horses,  coach, 
timer  and  passengers  hecame  oiU'  in  a  common  impulse,  together  pre- 
\ailing  m  exultant  freetloni  o\er  the  stafionar\  ,  inanimate  worKl  ami  tlull 
sta\  -ar-honu-  i  xisreiici-. 

Kut  alas!  the  iia\-  came  wlun  the  stage-coach  was  no  longer  esfeenieei 
In  the  tra\ikr  as  a  tit  expression  of  his  increasing  power  ami  dominion. 
Its  glor\  waiutl  and  it  tell  fVom  its  tiigh  estate.  1  hen  when  it  hecame 
a  humhli  and  honu  1\  Ne'hick-  w  ith  horses  im|-)resseil  into  ploilding  ser\  ice 
instead  of  ilecfe-d  to  a  pnuid  cari-er,  the  estrangenunt  hecame  complete. 
With  flu-  \anishing  of  unifetl  purpose  and  pruli-  the  iouriu\  hecame  a 
tedious  jKissage  instead  of  a  triumphant  progress.  In  common  with  all 
histoi\,  stage-co;Khing  had  seen  its  golden  age.  l-<ir  ttu'  tinus  had 
changed.  I  he-  e  ra  of  iie-w  ae  h ie  \ eiiunts,  of  speeel  and  unrest  in  eloiiig 
and  li\ing  and  tra\eling  IkuI  de\  elope  tl .  .Swifter  nu. ins  of  transit  supe-r- 
se-de-d  the  pie  tlUe  s(pu-  sf age-eoiu  h,  aiul  the'  ri>Ute'  oNe  l'  the'  luimtle  lel  hills 
was  no  iMiiger  the  rhoiounhtaie  of  \on-.  1  ra\elers  followcil  the'  e'asie-r 
lines  of  |)assage'  anil  tuineil  asule  less  .ind  less  to  file'  h  lll-i  lUll  cled  \  illage' 
with  Its  re  tmeil  lif(  .mil  ijiiu  t  pursuits.  I  In  dep.iitiiK  of  ni.ife  ii.il  pros- 
perit\  aiul  diminishing:  popul.ition  e.iused  rlu  old  town  to  lu'  no  longer 
rile  .itriacring  ceiirt  i  of  rlu-  seerion.  lu-e.iuse  ot  rlu'  iiu  ie  .ising  oppoi - 
tuniru  s  (  \i  i\\\lu  rt  for  i  ihu  .irion,  rhe  rime-honoied  .ic.uK  nu  was  no 
lonm  I  soiighr  h\  rhosi  t.n  ti..ni  rhe  hound. iiies  ot  Uiimfu  ld.  Thus  if 
lanu  ro  p.iss  rh.ir  rlu-  hurt  i-d.i\  me, ins  of  ri,i\rl  m  rhe  |o\\l\  nuise  whu'li 
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seemed  almost  to  rob  the  landscape  of  its  glories  was  all  that  conditions 
of  industry  and  of  living, — forever  making  their  inevitable  adjustments, 
w^ould  permit  to  exist.  The  Brimfield  stage  w^s  not  of  the  present  age 
and  w^orld,  and  yet  it  continued  to  make  its  passage  daily  with  its  few 
unwilling  occupants,  continuing  in  the  service  of  the  government,  while 
the  favor  of  travel  gradually  declined. 

The  passing  of  an  institution,  a  custom  or  a  career,  however  advan- 
tageously it  may  be  displaced,  should  not  be  slightingly  regarded.  The 
representative  of  more  than  a  half-century  of  two-fold  service  so  inter- 
woven with  the  life  of  a  people,  witnessing  such  developments  and  sharing 
such  changes,  now  passed  forever  from  sight  and  soon  to  pass  from  mind, 
should  not  be  thought  of  merely  as  a  pathetic  survival  of  the  unfit,  but 
considered  with  reverence  as  faithfully  fulfilling  to  the  end  a  sacred  com- 
mission from  the  past. 


